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. A monthly report by the National Planning Association on 
devout looking policy planning and research—announced, un- 
derway, and completed —of importance to the nation’s future 


NPA-WWF Study 


U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 


by John Miller NPA Assistant Chairman and 


Executive Secretary 


HE ECONOMIC HEALTH of our allies and friends abroad and 

the efficiency of the international economy as a whole are in- 

dispensable preconditions for the successful defense and future 
progress of all free countries, including our own. 

After more than two years of steady improvement in the inter- 
nationaleconomy, recent months have witnessed renewed balance - 
of-payments strains in certain countries, notably the United King- 
dom. There has been a renewed deterioration of Western Europe's 
terms oftrade. At the sametime, renewed inflationary pressure in 
Britain and other West European countries has resulted in rising 
import demands. The net effects of these two trends have been 
that European balances of payments have again been deteriorating, 
thus discouraging hopes for further liberalization of Europe's dol- 
lar imports and of general currency convertibility. — 

It is still too early to tell whether these incipient trends will 
be temporary or whether they will be intensified to the point where 
they could produce a balance-of-payments crisis like those of 
1947, 1949, and 1951. Remedial action has been taken by affected 
countries much sooner this time than in the past. The Bank of 
England's rediscount rate has twice been raised in an effort to check 
the expansion of demand, and some of the other European coun- 
tries have recently reimposedimport restrictions. These measures 
may prevent the development of another "odd year" balance -of -pay - 
ments crisis. Then again, they may not. 

The current unfavorable change in the terms of trade of the in- 
dustrial countries, and the possibility of another balance -of -pay- 
ments crisis, challenge the view that the international economic 
problems of the past decade were due primarily to war-caused dis - 
ruptions which postwar reconstruction programs would by now have 
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the people of NPA 


From Ramon Magsaysay 
President of the Philippines 


"We inthe Philippines are keenly 
aware of the material benefits 
private foreign capital has 
brought and will bring to our 
country. We are rebuilding and 
gaining new strength with the 
valuable assistance of foreign 
investments, largely American. 
We know that our young country 
vitally needs increasingly great- 
eramounts of this type of invest - 
ment to develop our resources 
and train our people in the mo- 
dern skills so necessary to the 
improvement of our standard of 
life. 

"The NPA study of the operations 
of The Philippine American Life 
Insurance Company will be use- 
ful to other American companies 
who may be interested in invest- 
ing in this part of the world. It 
will also be of great interest to 
people outside the United States 
‘who could benefit, as we have, 
from the operation of progressive 
American enterprises in their 
countries." 


From a letter to Charles J. Symington con- 
tained in the Philamlife case study in NPA’s 
series on U.S. Business Performance Abroad. 
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largely overcome. Considerable credibility 
was lent to this expectation by the relative 
improvements in the international economy 
during the period 1952-1954, and by Europe's 
relative immunity to the minor American re- 
cession during those years. But, the unfavor- 
able developments since the beginning of 1955 
raise again the questions of whether the West 
European economies have infact beenrestored 
to economic health and whether the existing 
structure of the international economy can op- 
erate with the required freedom andefficiency 
for a long period of time. Are there certain 
long-term trends in the international economy 
which have been partially concealed since ear- 
ly in 1952 and whichare now reasserting them - 
selves? 

These questions are of fundamental impor- 
tance to American foreign policy. If we as- 
sume that balance-of-payments strain, cur- 
rency inconvertibility, and other restrictive 
forms of economic nationalism are temporary 
phenomena of a postwar period, then one kind 
of foreign economic policy may be appropriate 
for the United States to help restore the eco- 
nomic health, political stability, and capacity 
for self-defense of the other free countries. 
If, on the contrary, the functioning of the in- 
ternational economy is more fundamentally 
impaired by economic imbalances whose ef- 
fects have been aggravated by the war but whose 
causes have not been eradicated by postwar 
recovery programs, then another set of conse - 
quences follows with respect to necessary and 
desirable changes in American foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 


| be these circumstances, the forthcoming re- 
port of the Study Group jointly sponsored by 
the National Planning Association and the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation should, we hope, 
be most timely. Two years ago, the two or- 
ganizations independently concluded that the 


time had come for a thorough re-examination 


of the contemporary international economy and 
of the consequences which would follow for 
American foreign economic policy from such 
an examination. Thanks to the good offices 
of Frank Altschul, Chairman of NPA's Inter- 
national Committee and at the time President 
of the, Woodrow Wilson Foundation, the two 
organizations were able to combine their ef- 
forts in a joint venture. 

Our purpose was not to duplicate the studies 
of postwar American policy which had been 
made by official groups like the Gordon Gray 


and Bell Committees or the Paley and Randall 
Commissions. Rather, we wished to address 
our inquiry to the validity of the fundamental 
assumptions upon which American foreign eco- 
nomic policy was being based--assumptions 
as to the nature of international economic in- 
stitutions and relations in the mid-twentieth 
century; the causes of contemporary economic 
nationalism; the extent to which current inter- 
national economic problems were the products 
of long-term trends; the problems and pros- 
pects of restoring economic health in the in- 
dustrial countries and accelerating economic 
growth in the underdeveloped countries; and 
so forth. It was our hope that such a funda- 
mental analysis would reveal the kinds of 
changes in and additions to American foreign 
economic policies which could significantly 
increase their effectiveness. 

To undertake the kind of investigation we 
had in mind, the NPA and the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation appointed an independent Study 
Group which has met monthly for nearly two 
years and whose final report--a book of 400 
pages--will be published on May, 16. The 
Chairman of the group was William Y. Elliott, 
Williams Professor of Government at Harvard 
University. Other members were: Frank 
Altschul, Chairman of the Board of General 
American Investors Company; Richard M. 
Bissell, Jr., formerly Deputy Director of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration; Court- 
ney C. Brown, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Business at Columbia University; H. van B. 
Cleveland, International Economist for the 
Committee on Economic Development; Theo- 
dore Geiger, Chief of International Studies at 
the National Planning Association; Harry D. 
Gideonse, President of Brooklyn College; Ed- 
ward S. Mason, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Public Administration at Harvard University; 
and Don K. Price, Associate Director of the 
Ford Foundation. Thus, the Study Group con- 
sisted of men who uniquely combine long prac- 
tical experience with international economic 
problems in important business and govern- 
ment posts with widely recognized professional 
competence as scholars in the fields of eco- 
nomics, political science, history, and pub- 
lic administration. 


HE GROUP'S final report will be published 

- by Henry Holt and Company under the ti- 
tle, ‘The Political Economy of American For- 
eign Policy: Its Concepts, Strategy and Lim- 
its.’ It is neither a symposium volume nor a 
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collection of related chapters written and 
signed by individual authors. It isa single, 
unified book--the component chapters of which 
were carefully designed, thoroughly discussed, 
and extensively revised by the Study Group at 
its monthly meetings. Consequently, the 
group as a whole assumes a collective re- 
sponsibility for the report. It is noteworthy 
that there are no personal dissents, either as 
footnotes or as appended statements--a re- 
markable outcome for an investigation which 
covered such controversial ground and which 
was conducted by a group of people whose 
initial views were often at considerable var- 
iance. Nor has this unusual degree of con- 
sensus been achieved by concealing real dif- 
ferences of opinion orby compromises which 
took the essential meaning out of analytical 
or policy. conclusions. 

The group held twenty monthly sessions, 
three of which were on weekends and lasted 
for the better part of two days. Staff work was 
done for the group by NPA's Chief of Interna- 
tional Studies, Theodore Geiger, and by his 
assistant, Dora M. Grabfield. Each member 
of the group wrote at least one working paper; 
others were written by the staff; anda few were 
prepared by outside experts. The final report 
was written for the Study Group by Messrs. 
Cleveland and Geiger, who wove together 
agreed-upon portions of working papers, ma- 
terials from the verbatim transcripts of the 
Study Group's discussions, and other material 
written by themselves for this purpose. The 
final report has gone through three major re- 
visions each of which was discussed --page by 
page--by the Study Group as a whole. Insofar 
as any group report can be, this book is truly 
a joint product. 


|? BOOK is divided into two parts. Part 
I-- "Diagnosis" --opens with a section de- 
scribing the changes in the world trading sys- 


tem over the past half century and the role: 


which the American economy now plays in 
world economic affairs. The economic prob- 
lems, internal and external, of the countries 
of the Free World, and their prospects for 
achieving or maintaining economic health, are 
then analyzedin two chapters onthe industrial 
nations of Western Europe and Japan and two 
chapters on the underdeveloped countries in 
Latin America, Africa, and non-Communist 
Asia. Part II--"'Prescription"--begins with a 
critique of the concept of world economic or- 
der which has shaped American foreign policy 


since 1942, and an assessment of the major 
successes and failures of American foreign 
economic policy since World War II. Three 
chapters then explore possible and desirable 
measures by which the United States and its 


allies and friends abroad could make more ra- 


pid progress in strengthening the economic 
health of individual free countries and in 
achieving a more effectively functioning inter- 
nationaleconomy. Two final chapters discuss 
improvements in the making and administra - 
tion of American foreign economic policy and 
in the effectiveness of American leadership 
throughout the Free World. 

(From: NPA, or Henry Holt and Co., 383 Mad- 
ison Avenue, N.Y. 17. May 1955. 414 pp. 
$6 --$4.80 for NPA members. Pre-publication 
copies will be available from NPA about April 
25.) 


Midwest Farm Life on Display 


FARMERS and farm experts will 
be arriving in Iowa any day now to study 
farming in the heart of the American Corn Belt. 
The man responsible for originating the idea 
is Lauren K. Soth, Vice Chairman of NPA's 
Agriculture Committee and editor of ''The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune." 

What the Soviet delegation will see during 
their visit is described by Mr. Soth in the "New 
York Times Magazine" of March 20. Not only 
will they get a first-hand view of modern farm 
methods, but "more than that, the Russians 
will see what commercial, family -type, private 
enterprise farming can do in producing the 
good things of life. They will see what Amer- 
ican democracy means in schools, churches, 
and community life in a predominantly rural 
society." 

"The Des Moines Register, " said Mr. Soth, 
invited the Russians to visit Iowa after Nikita 
Khrushchev, the Soviet Communist party sec - 
retary, had made a speech criticizing Soviet 
agriculture and praising American corn and 
livestock methods. In addition to inviting the 
Russians to Iowa, the newspaper also offered 
to organize a delegation of Iowa farmers and 
farm technicians to go to Russia and help Rus- 
sian farmers improve their farm practices. 

Both the United States and Soviet Govern- 
ments have approved the exchange. And, Mr. 
Soth reports, "Iowa farm people have welcomed 
the idea."' Many have notified the paper that 
they would like to entertain Russians on their 
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farms, while others have indicated a desire to 
visit Russia to "tell what they know aboutcom 
and livestock raising." 


Appointed to Educational Commission 


Laird Bell, NPA Trustee and Chairman of the 
Special Policy Committee on Technical Coop- 
eration in Latin America has been named a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange. Established in 1948, 
the Commission is responsible for advising 
the Secretary of State on educational exchange 
policies and appraising the exchange program 
for the Congress. Members are selected to 
represent the public interest from across sec- 
tion of educational, cultural, scientific, tech- 
nical, and public service backgrounds. 


New NPA Projects 


Te NPA Steering Committee projects --one 
to trace in sample studies the impact of 
imports in this country, and another on eco- 
nomic programming-are being financed by the 
Ford Foundation. 

The first project will attempt to develop 
better methods for studying the impact of for- 
eigntrade on local communities and industries 
in the United States. Werner Hochwald of 
Washington University in St. Louis and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of that city will be re- 
search director. 

The second project will appraise the use- 
fulness of the interindustry economic program - 
ming method for military and civilian use. 
This is the method used in the Government's 
interindustry research project which was ter- 
minated before final results were obtained. 
John De Witt Norton who was first with the Air 
Force and then with the Bureau of the Budget, 
when these agencies were responsible for the 
program, will conduct NPA's study. ” 


New President U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


NPA National Council member A. Boyd Camp- 
bell of Jackson, Miss. was recently elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The newly elected president 
has been a director of the National Chamber 
since 1949. At present he is chairman of the 
Policy and Education Committees and is avice 
president representing the Southeastern Divi- 
sion. Mr. Campbell is Chairman of the Board 
of the Mississippi School Supply Company. ~<« 
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William L. 
Batt 


NPA Board and Executive Committee Member 
William L. Batt has long been interested in 
scientific management and planning. He holds 
a degree in mechanical engineering from Pur- 
due and honorary doctorates in science and 
engineering from a number of universities. Mr. 
Batt was president of S.K.F. Industries, Phil- 
adelphia from 1922 until his retirement in 1950. 
He came to Washington in 1940 as deputy to 
the Commissioner of Raw Materials of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission and 
later became Deputy Director of Production of 
the Office of Production Management. In 1941 
he was amember of a Special Mission to Mos- 
cow with the rank of Minister. He was Vice 
Chairman of the War Production Board from 
1942to 1945. He servedas the American mem - 
ber of the U.S. -Canadian Raw Materials Com - 
mission, the combined U.S.-U.K. Raw Ma- 
terials Board, and the U.S.-U.K. Combined 
Production and Resources Board. The first 
American president of the International Com- 
mittee of Scientific Management, he was also 
the first American to become an honorary mem- 
ber of the Engineering Institute of Canada. He 
is alsoan honorary member of the British Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. In1943 
he received the Bok Award given to the out- 
standing citizen of Philadelphia. Mr. Batt has 
been active in the American Management As- 
sociation, the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, and the Business Advisory 
Council of the Commerce Department. Since 
1941 he has been a member of NPA's Board of 
Trustees and has served bothas Chairman and 
Treasurer. Mr. Batt is Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee of NPA's newly formed 
National Council. 
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Contrasting Routes to Economic Nuclear Power 


U.S. and U.K. Nuclear Power Programs 
by Philip Mullenbach 


Director of Research, NPA Project on the Economic 
Aspects of the Nonmilitary Uses of Atomic Energy 


RANSLATING nuclear power’s promise into 

timely economic reality will require not only 
technical competence and resources but also much 
imagination and courage by business and government 
leadership. 

A few weeks ago Consolidated Edison of New York 
announced its plan to build the first wholly privately 
financed power reactor in the United States. Shortly 
thereafter the British Electricity Authority made 
known its intention to begin constructing a number 
of nuclear power plants in the United Kingdom. 
These striking illustrations here and abroad of plan- 
ning, by business in the first case and government in 
the second, also provide contrasting points of view 
on how economic nuclear power is to be achieved. By 
considering how the British are approaching civilian 
nuclear power, we may in passing also illuminate 
heretofore unappreciated implications of U. S. expec- 
tations and plans. 

As part of this setting, we should recall that the 
British had no atomic energy establishment coming 
out of the war. Under the U. S. Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, they were compelled, in plunging inio their 
present undertaking, to rely largely and with success 
on their own resources and skills. Also, the British 
Electricity Authority was established as recently as 
1947 upon nationalization of virtually all of the U. K.’s 
electric energy systems. Finally, and most important 
economically, we should recognize the interrelated 
character of Britain's chronic postwar problems—the 
crucial necessity of improving both her fuel supply 
and balance-of-payments prospects—and how nuclear 
power may influence them. 


The Programs 


What is the program of the British Electricity Au- 
thority? Briefly, the program as presented to Parlia- 
ment in the British White Paper of February 1955, 
calls for BEA construction of 12 power reactors having 
a total capacity of one and a half to two million kw., 
or about 10 percent of present U. K. installed capacity. 
This would involve a public investment of $840 mil- 
lion, and an average plant cost of $280 to $375 per 
kw. of capacity. Construction of two plants is to begin 
in 1957 and the others will be started periodically 
thereafter looking toward completion of all by 1965. 
At that time one fourth of the total annual additions 
to BEA capacity is expected to be base-load nuclear 
power. It is possible then, the White Paper indicates, 
that all new power capacity will be nuclear fueled and 
by 1975 quite certainly so. 

What is the nuclear power program of the United 


States? As presented to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the AEC program involves the con- 
struction of five experimental pilot reactors, financed 
largely with Federal funds, looking toward the possi- 
ble construction of full-scale, economically competitive 
units at the end of the five-year development period 
(1959). If nuclear power is demonstrated by this pro- 
gram to be economically feasible, that is, capable of 
generating power at seven mills per K.W.H. or less, 
then privately and publicly owned utilities are ex- 
pected to proceed with investment in nuclear power 
plants. AEC plans for this succeeding phase of large- 
scale plant investment are not set forth in a specific 
program. However, certain official views and specula- 
tions were expressed last year before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy on the probable course of 
economic development, assuming that designs of eco- 
nomic units are available by 1960. 

The AEC foresaw only a small number of full-scale 
power reactors being “on the line” as early as 1965; 
on cost considerations alone the AEC assumed that 
even by 1975 only some two to ten percent of total 
power gencration might be from nuclear fueled plants. 
No private or public investment program was pro- 
posed to succeed the Commission’s five-year reactor 
development program. The AEC did recommend, and 
Congress later approved, legislation giving industry 
and other groups outside the AEC wider opportunity 
to enter the ficld of commercial nuclear power de- 
velopment. Thus, responsibility for determining when 
it makes economic sense to build full-scale nuclear 
power plants is widely dispersed among many public 
and private utility systems and other industrial con- 
cerns. 


High Probability of Success Assumed 


The programs of both countries recognize that the 
immediate future, perhaps three to five years, is mainly 
a period of experimentation and development aimed 
at achieving the designs of economic units. More im- 
portant, both countries’ plans proceed confidently on 
the assumption that achieving competitive nuclear 
power is highly probable. 

Beyond this starting point the plans and expecta- 
tions of the two countries diverge. The British feel 
that nuclear fuels are needed soon as an important 
supplementary source of energy, for both coal and 
oil in boiler use. Britain’s fuel economy is coal based, 
and while reserves are ample for generations, the 
White Paper refers to “one of our most intractable 
problems” as the provision of enough men for the 
mines. Sufficient additional quantities of coal evi- 
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dently cannot be mined to keep pace with the six to 
seven percent annual increase in electric power con- 
sumption. Imported oil is being turned to imme- 
diately, but this is not considered a solution. 

In the United States there seems to be less concern 
about the supply of coal being adequate to meet the 
needs of power plants, over the next couple of decades 
at least. Here the main concern evidently stems from 
the rising cost of fossil fuels in the last few years, and 
what this may mean decades away. Economic com- 
pulsion and a strong sense of ‘urgency seem to per- 
meate the U. K. program; these are lacking in the AEC 
view of the probable course of economic development. 
There is wide feeling in the United Kingdom that 
nuclear power may be one of the keys to the nation’s 
survival as a leading industrial country; certainly such 
a crucial role for nuclear power is not apparent in 
official U. S. views. 

Differences as to means are also evident in the two 
programs. ‘The United Kingdom is following a public 
power course; the BEA was made responsible for 
executing the large investment program now con- 
templated with the technical assistance of the British 
Atomic Energy Authority. In contrast, the U. S. ap- 
proach is a “mixed” one, incorporating elements of 
both private and public power policies. Here, heavy 
reliance is being placed upon various forms of Federal 
assistance, particularly the work of AEC laboratories 
and AEC construction of experimental units, to break 
the way for later large-scale private investment in 
nuclear power facilities. In the United States the 
program is geared primarily to the needs of private 
enterprise development, whereas in the United King- 
dom public enterprise is the favored tool. In each 
country, however, the government has turned to 
private industry on a contractual basis to design and 
build reactors. 

Some U. S. scientists feel a nuclear power program 
can move more rapidly in the United Kingdom than 
in the United States where commercial introduction 
is contingent upon decisions of many utility systems 
(private and public) rather than of a single electric 
authority. However, rivalry exists in the United States 
between private and public systems, and both types of 
utilities are fully aware of the public interest in pro- 
spective economic nuclear power. This competitive 
relationship plus the fact that experimental develop- 
ment in the United States will be conducted by a 
number of different organizations may prove a strong 
stimulus to development here. 


Technical Difference 


Notwithstanding the classification barrier, differ- 
ences in technical approach are discernible in the 
U. K. program. Evidently the British are giving pri- 
ority to achieving earliest economic feasibility, with 
some attendant sacrifice of efficiency in reactor design. 
They plan to move ahead first with less efficient gas- 
cooled reactors and turn later to more efficient liquid- 
cooled breeder reactors. In the United States, four or 
five different basic designs, none of which is gas cooled, 
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are being explored under the AEC five-year reactor 
development program. 

U. S. technicians face a tougher problem than the 
British in making nuclear power widely competitive. 
In the United Kingdom, seven-mill power evidently 
would be competitive with alternative power from 
new steam plants; here seven-mill power would be 
attractive mainly in certain high cost areas, such as 
New England and the North Central states. New 
steam plants in the Ohio valley, for example, generate 
power at four to five mills, but even here nuclear 
power might be promising notwithstanding higher 
cost. The simplicity of the British technical approach 
and the diversity of U. S. paths to economic feasibility 
are the result of greater economic and technical re- 
sources in the United States and a lesser degree of 
urgency. 


International Implications and U. S. Commitments 


On domestic cost and fuel considerations alone the 
U. S. program does not contemplate fast introduction 
of nuclear power, and hence does not require “extra- 
ordinary measures of Government assistance,” in the 
words of the AEC. But the U. S. and British programs 
have significance going far beyond national bound- 
aries. Both official and unofficial U. S. views of nuclear 
power development appear to be influenced by broad 
international considerations. Great need is frequently 
expressed for demonstrating the economic feasibility 
of nuclear power in free countries where a lack of 
adequate energy is economically constricting. The re- 
cently established nonprofit Fund for Peaceful Atomic 
Development is an illustration of this interest at a 
nongovernmental level. The expectations of vast mul- 
titudes have been raised by the potentialities of atomic 
energy. They are looking directly to the United States 
to see whether the promise of the atom is fact or 
fiction. Hence the ability of the United States to 
follow through on the President’s December 1953 
proposal for an international pool for peaceful de- 
velopment is intimately tied to early success of the 
U. S. development program. 

Although there is no explicit reference in the British 
White Paper to the potentialities of nuclear power for 
the welfare of other countries, this does not mean the 
British are unmindful of such considerations. Indeed, 
they are very much interested in the introduction of 
atomic energy in other countries, particularly the 
British Commonwealth, and are participating in plans 
for international cooperation in peaceful applications 
of atomic energy. 

There are, however, international elements in the 
U. S. program which seem to be subordinate in the 
British case. One of these is uranium supply. The 
size of the U. S. atomic enterprise and rate of growth 
of the weapons stockpile depend upon the continued 
flow of uranium concentrates from several countries. 


-The deterrent and protective force of the stockpile is 


the incalculable benefit these and other free nations 
have already enjoyed in the postwar years. Neverthe- 
less there are many who feel the United States still 
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owes these countries assistance in securing the emer- 
gency peaceful benefits of the atom. The Communist 
nations and press have chosen recently to twist this set 
of relationships in an attempt to show that the U. S. 
nuclear power program, as well as the President’s pro- 
posal, is basely motivated—to assure the monopolistic 
control of uranium for continued production of nu- 
clear weapons. 


Japan is also a unique element in the varied inter- 
national orientation of the U. S. program. Here is 
an industrialized nation in the strategic Far East that 
is encountering serious energy problems and appears 
to be an ideal setting for early introduction of nuclear 
power. Moreover, it is the first and only country to 
have suffered from the destructive force of the atom. 
Economic and moral circumstances firmly join in 
support of the wisdom of AEC Commissioner Murray's 
proposal and Congressman Yates’ resolution ‘that the 


first U. S. power reactor built abroad be in Japan. 
Thus, restitution to Japan, obligations to foreign 
uranium suppliers, and high expectations encouraged 
by the President's proposal are each dependent in part 
upon the successful early outcome of the U. S. develop- 
ment program. Together they represent a heavy inter- 


' national commitment, and perhaps a dangerous void, 


that must be filled before long. 

The United Kingdom and the United States, in 
brief, are pursuing different objectives of national 
policy in seeking commercial use of nuclear power. For 
the United Kingdom, nuclear power is a matter of na- 
tional economic health, perhaps even survival. For 
the United States, nuclear power is not a matter of 
immediate economic necessity, although it is a con- 
cern for the longer run. Of more importance now, it 
is an emerging factor in the nation’s evolving foreign 


policy of strengthening the social and economic wel- 
fare of the free nations. 


U.S. Capital in Latin America 


MERICAN COMPANIES with investments 
in Latin America, or plans for invest- 
ment, will be interested in a new UN survey 
of the historical development and present sta- 
tus of foreign investments in Latin America. 
Also included in the report is a summary of 
laws and major governmental policies affect- 
ing private foreign capital. This information 
is provided for each of the twenty nations in 
Latin America. Among the topics covered 
are regulation of the entry of foreign capital, 
establishment and control of foreign-owned 
enterprises, employment of foreigners, ex- 
change control, taxation, and the extent of 
government participation in industry. 

Two main points are made regarding the 
growth of foreign investments since 1820. 
The first is that the United Kingdom supplied 
most of the foreign capital in Latin America 
between 1820 and 1914. Only toward the end 
of that period did several other European coun- 
tries, and particularly the United States, be- 
come important sources of capital. The sec- 
ond point notes the reduced inflow of private 
capital into most Latin American countries 
since 1920 and a corresponding increase in 
investment by governmental and international 
lending agencies, particularly the U.S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 


ITING the "widespread agreement on the 
desirability of expanding the international 
flow of private capital to under-developed 
countries, " the report proceeds to show what 
Latin American governments have done to en- 


courage or deter such private foreign invest- 
ment. No conclusions are drawn as to whether 
the policies pursued have promoted or ham- 
pered investment. Only the facts are given. 

Regarding the entry and control of foreign 
enterprises, the report concludes that the most 
significant area of new foreign investment to 
be regulated in Latin America is mineral pro- 
duction, mostnotably, the extraction of petro- 
leum. However, there appears to be little 
overall regulation of new foreign businesses. 
Foreign investment is entirely prohibited by 
many countries in certain localities and indus- 
tries for national security and other noneco- 
nomic reasons. 

Exchange control is maintained in many 
countries to meet continuing balance -of-pay- 
ment difficulties, although strict regulation of 
external transactions has been confined latgely 
to countries inthe southern part of Latin Amer- 
ica. These controls have served to provide 
revenue to governments, to limit nonessen- 
tial imports, and to protect domestic indus- 
try. 
The tax systems, says the UNreport, "gen- 
erally do not discriminate formally between 
foreign and domestic investments." Where 
tax concessions are available, they usually 
are for foreign enterprises engaged in manu- 
facturing. Special fiscal arrangements are 
customary where foreign investments are pre- 
dominant in an extractive industry, especially 
in those countries heavily dependent on the 
export of primary products. 

("Foreign Capital in Latin America." From: 
Internat'l. Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, N.Y. 27. 1955. 
164 pp. $1.75) 
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Exporting Cost Savings 
Techniques of U.S. Business 


know-how is being exported to 
Europe in many ways--through the ex- 
change of productivity experts and labor lead- 
ers, through organizations such as the Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency and similar agencies 
in particular European countries, and through 
the establishment in Europe of graduate 
schools and technical institutes patterned on 
U.S. models. 

Still another means of introducing Ameri- 
can production methods into Europe is being 
used by the Foreign Operations Administration 
in its Technical Assistance Program. Actual 
case studies showing how American firms have 
achieved savings in costs and man-hours by 
adopting principles of standardization, simpli- 
fication, and specialization have been prepared 
for F.O.A, bythe Division of Productivity and 
Technological Development of the Labor De- 
partment's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Four studies have been issued already--on 
cost savings in the building industry, in ma- 
terials handling equipment, in containers, and 
in the clothingindustry. Each study goes into 
great detail regarding the most modern tech- 
niques used in the particular sector of Ameri- 
can industry which itcovers. For this reason, 
the studies also should be useful to American 


firms operating in the building and clothing 
industries, or using materials handling equip- 
ment and containers. 

(From: O.E.E.C. Mission, 2002 P St., Wash. 
6. Study of building industry, 182 pp. $1.75; 
materials handling equipment, 125 pp. $1.25; 
containers, 42 pp. 50¢; clothing industry, 57 pp. 
50¢) 


A Saturday Reviewer 


Frank Altschul, Chairman of NPA's Interna- 
tional Committee and a director of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, is the author of two book 
reviews which were featured in recent issues 
of "The Saturday Review." His review of 
"Common Sense and World Affairs" by Dorothy 
Fosdick, a former member of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff of the State Department, appeared 
in the January 29 issue. ‘The Public Philoso- 
phy" by Walter Lippmann was reviewed by Mr. 
Altschul in the February 19 issue. * 
NPA REPORTS, in addition to LOOKING AHEAD, are 
sent automatically to members of the Association. For 
information on membership, available publications and 
reports, write NPA Membership Department. 
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